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Emperor Napoleon." But his personal triumph was
great and the characterisation was recognized as one
which would advance him leagues in universal estimation.
Produced ten years later, when he was in the full enjoy-
ment of his authority with the public, Napoleon would
have commanded crowded houses for a long period.
This is what Bernard Shaw said of the Napoleon of his
own play in a letter (September 8, 1897) to Mansfield;

I was much hurt by your contemptuous refusal of "A
Man of Destiny," not because I think it one of my master-
pieces, but because Napoleon is nobody else but Richard
Mansfield himself. I studied the character from you, and
then read up Napoleon and found that I had got him
exactly right.

The subsequent tour was highly prosperous. "Arms(
and the Man" was the weak night of every week, but'
Mansfield continued it because he believed its perform-
ance would awaken intelligence and advance taste.
When reserved for a limited number of performances,
" The Emperor Napoleon" packed the theatre as surely
as the other plays in the repertoire.

Shaw wrote him characteristically at this time:

Of course it ["Amis and the Man"] doesn't draw;
whoever supposed it would ? It has produced reputation,
discussion, advertisement; it has brought me enough
money to live for six months, during which I will write
two more plays. So take it off in the peaceful conviction
that you have treated it very handsomely and that the
author is more than satisfied. . . . Judging by the
reception of "Arms and the Man," I cannot doubt that
if you were to play "The Philanderer," you would be
lynched at the end of the first act. It exudes brimstone
at every pore. ... I should like very much to see youtrice Cameron.
